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and orders from his Stuart master; and when at last he decided to take the
capital he found his road barred at Sheriffmuir by Argyll and a strong Lowland
force. The two armies engaged, but the wild charge of Mar's Highlanders
failed to dislodge the loyalists, and both sides retired to claim the day as a
victory (isth November). On the same day another Jacobite army was brought
to battle and defeated by loyalist forces at Preston in Lancashire : it consisted
of the Catholic gentry of the north of England and a detachment of Mackintoshes
from Mar's army. Six weeks later James Edward landed at Peterhead to find
that his cause was hopelessly lost. Mar piloted him through the Highlands in
the hope that his presence would infuse new courage into Jacobite hearts ;
but James Edwaxd was not of the stuff of which rebel leaders are made, and
his melancholy outlook on his cause and colourless personality repelled rather
than aroused the clansmen. Early in 1716, therefore, Mar led his " king "
back into exile.

During the crisis George kept a level head, and left everything to his
ministers. He naturally could not bring himself to show any sympathy towards
the rebels, and he was unmoved by the fate which overtook them. He ignored
a motion passed in the Lords to the effect that he should exercise his pre-
rogative of mercy by reprieving those rebel leaders whom he thought deserving
of such clemency ; and he showed singularly bad taste when he attended a ball
on the day of Derwentwater's and Kenmure's execution. Actually the govern-
ment behaved with commendable restraint in the hour of victory. Of the
six peers condemned to death, one was pardoned and another escaped; and
the number of the rank and file executed or imprisoned or sent to the
" Plantations " was relatively small. During the unquiet time which preceded
the rebellion the government had quickly piloted through parliament the
famous Riot Act which made it a felony for rioters to refuse to disperse when
called upon to do so by a magistrate; and after the back of the rebellion
was broken the Septennial Act was passed to extend the life of the existing
parliament and its successors to seven years.

This latter measure gave rise to a good deal of controversy. The government
backers argued that the unsettled state of the country made it unsafe to hold
elections; but their opponents ridiculed that argument, and boldly asserted
that the measure was a discreditable dodge to ensure four more years of
power for the Whigs. In the Lords, some of the peers protested that it was
unconstitutional in that for four of the seven years of the life of the existing
parliament the members could not truthfully be said to represent their con-
stituents ; and another group maintained that while there might reasonably
be a case for making the life of parliament seven years, the innovation ought
not to be brought in until after the elections. That the recent rebellion had dis-,
turbed the normal conditions of life in the country must be admitted, but how